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human reason to the problem of overpopulation; parents prac- 
tising birth control are, as it were," conducting" lightning to the 
ground. Professor Arthur Thomson shares the view of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis that birth control within limits makes for progress 
and is likely to continue to do so, being not race suicide, but 
race saving, and suggests that the dangers associated with birth 
control are in a process of being reduced, "though the substitu- 
tion of mechanical control for moral control can never be regarded 
with entire equanimity." It will be clear that antagonistic as 
are the conclusions of the various contributors, this little book, 
representing all schools of opinion, deserves to be widely read. 

F. B. 



The Letters op William James. Edited by his son, Henry 
James. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. In two 
volumes, Vol. I, pp. xvi, 348; Vol. II, pp. 382. Price, 42s. net. 

These letters, which are chiefly informal and intimate, and 
cover the activity of William James from his boyhood to his death, 
are prefaced by an introduction which gives indispensable infor- 
mation about his ancestry and upbringing. There is no doubt 
that James's native mobility and detachment of mind were 
strengthened by the influences of Jiis home and early travel, 
though his fresh and inquiring intelligence could not have been 
permanently confined by any schooling. His early education 
was a matter of shreds and patches picked up in New York, 
Boulogne and Geneva. His father, the elder William James, was 
an enemy to priggishness; "I had rather," he declared, "have a 
son of mine corroded with all the sins of the decalogue than have 
him perfect," and his peculiar temperament stimulated the intel- 
ligence and individuality of his sons. William James could not 
for a time find his vocation, and knocked at the doors of art and 
medicine. According to Mr. Santyana, he retained in these a 
professional touch and an unconscious ease which he hardly 
acquired in metaphysics; "I suspect" (Santyana adds), "he had 
heartily admired some of his masters in those other subjects, but 
had never seen a philosopher whom he would have cared to 
resemble. His excursions into philosophy were of the nature of 
raids." To some of his brother philosophers, especially to those 
of absolutist and rationalistic camps, James always remained an 
enigma and an amateur. The fact that James began by teaching 
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anatomy and physiology, and passed on to psychology and at last 
to philosophy, was cited as if his interest in each subject had been 
the fruit of his experience in teaching the preceding subject, and 
as if philosophy was, as it were, a new hobby when he turned to 
it in later life. As Mr. Henry James points out, however, the 
centre of his interest was always religious and philosophical. He 
called psychology "a nasty little subject," and added, "all one 
cares to know lies outside." In later life, he became more and 
more irritated at being addressed as a psychologist; though it was 
through his Principles of Psychology (1890) that he at once stepped 
into the front rank of psychologists, and into full prominence 
among the lay public. 

James then turned to his central religious and metaphysical 
preoccupations. His view of religion is well expressed in the 
popular Varieties of Religious Experience. His aim in this, as he 
sums it up in a letter, was to "defend (against all the prejudices 
of my 'class') 'experience' against 'philosophy' as being the real 
backbone of the world's religious life — I mean prayer, guidance, 
and all that sort of thing immediately and privately felt." He 
rejected Monism totally: "May not the notion of a world already 
saved in toto anyhow be too saccharine to stand? Doesn't the 
very 'seriousness' that we attribute to life mean that ineluctable 
noes and losses form a part of it, that there are genuine sacrifices 
somewhere, and that something permanently drastic and bitter 
always remains at the bottom of its cup? " 

At the age of sixty-three he turned to the formulation of his 
empiric philosophy, with (as Mr. Henry James writes) all the 
eagerness of a school boy let out to play. The results were partly 
embodied in Pragmatism — a new name for some old ways of 
thinking, in A Pluralistic Universe, and in numerous essays 
since published in book form, but when he died, the systematic 
statement of his philosophy had not been rounded out, and he 
knew that he was leaving it "too much like an arch built only on 
one side." This informal biography is not, however, concerned 
in a systematic study of James the philosopher, but rounds off 
the picture for the outer world of a most individual and living 
personality, a man to whom life spoke in even more ways than to 
most men, and to whose superabundant confusion he responded 
•with passion and insatiable curiosity. 

M. Jotjbdain. 



